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OTICE TO THE FRIENDS OF THE INDIGENT DEAF , 
MUTES AND BLIND.—Office of Superiatendent of Com- | 
mon Schools, Albany, August 8, 1840. 

In’ the instit ion for the instruction of the blind, there are | 
sixty-four vac s for pupils to be supported and educated 
at the expeuse,a@f dhe State, who are to be at least eight years | 
of age, und net more than twenty-five. 











| 

In theiustitution for the deaf and dumb, there are about | 

the satge@ number of vacancies for pupils to be educated in | 
the sa nfanner, and who are not to be less than twelve nor 


more than twenty-five years old. 

These vacanciegare to be filled by selections, to be made | 
by the Superins ntof Common Schools, from lists which 
the overseers of the poor of the several towns of the State 
are required by law to furnish him. The destitate and af- 
fiicted children, who are the objects of the liberality of the 
legislature, and their relations are not generally in a situation | 
to know the humane provision that has been made for them; | 
and of those parents who have the information, there are 
some who seem unwilling to trust their childrea to the care 
of others. 

The Superintendent would therefore take this occasion to | 
state, from personal knowledge acquired by visiting tlhe in- 
siitutions, that the pupils are well provided for in respett to | 
food and lodging; that they receive regular medical attend. | 
ence; that their moral and intellectnal education is suctess- | 
fally prosecuted ; that they experience all the kindness and | 


attention which they could receive under the parental reof; | 
and that they are regularly visited by the managers of the | 
institutions, and by other Arsen citizens, who geflerously | 
devnte much time to that purpose. They enjey all the coin- | 
forts of home, the sympathy of their instructors, and of the } 
society of the associates in misfortune ; and are as happy as | 
any children in the midst of their own families. A knowledge | 
of these facts, it is hoped, will dispel all apprehensions {hat | 
may be entertained with respect to the treatment of the pu- 
pils, to whom the State offers an education, and the means of 
anes trades by which they may hereafter support them- 
selves. 

The Supcrintendent therefore call upon the overseers of 
the poor of the several towns_in the State, to seek out the i: - 
digent- blind and destitute deaf and dumb in their respective 
fowng;sand transmit their names and ages to this offic® with 
the names of their parents, nearest relatives or guardians, 
and a certificate of the pecuniary inability of the children or 
their relatives to defray the expense of their board and tui- 
tion, which is one hundred and thirty doilars annually. If 
they are also unable to clothe them, a separate ceriificate of 
the overseers to that effect is tv be forwarded; and the beard 
of supervisors of the connty will then ve called upon to pro- 
vide for the expense pursuant to law. 

It is hoped that every humane citizen will interest himself 
in promoting the object of the legislature, by informing the 
friends and relatives of the afflicted subjects of this notice, 
of the opportunities thus offered them, and by rendering 
their assistance in the necessary applications to obtain them. 

The next term of the institution for the deaf and dumb, 
eommences on the 15th of September next; and that for the 
dlind on the Ist of September. Itigtherefo.e important that 
applications for admission should bé promptly made 

JOHN C. fade > aa 

b Superintendent of Comm 10018. 

aid on Fc 


SUPERINTENDENT'S DECISIONS, &C. 
Alteration of Joint Districts. 

Where a district is composed of part of two or more towns, 
the joint action of the Commissioners of all thé towns is ne- 
cessary to a dissolution of such district; but their powers as 
a joint board, cease with such dissolution ; and the separate 
Boards of Commissioners may then anuex the inhabitants of 
each town to districts within such towns. 


In the matter of the appeal of Lucius Kimberly, 
from the proceedings of the Commissioners of Com- 
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tion of District No. 19, in said town. 

On the 20th of April last, the Commissioners of 
Common Schools of the towns of Newstead and Cla- 
rence, set off that part of joint district No. 4,imCla- 
rence, and 2, in Newstead, which includes the @ppel- 
lant, together with some twenty others, wth 
nexing them to any other district, and wit the 
consent of, or notice in writing, to the Trustees, al- 
though a verbal notice was given to, and acce by, 


mon Schools of the town of Clarence, in the forma- | 


| trict, and no consent given. 


| set off from the joint districts; and then the Com- 


, opinion, was the true mode of procedure. 


| Act, page 368, Com. School Dec. and Laws, it is 


had been or were subsequently on the same day an- 
nexed to said district No. 19, by the Commissioners 
of Clarence and Lancaster. District No. 19 is com- 


| posed wholly of inhabitants residing in Clarence.— 


The appellant contends that these proceedings are 
void, for irregularity : 
Ist. Because the inhabitants set off from the 


| joint district in Clarence and Newstead, by the Com- 


missioners of those towns, were not annexed by them 
to any other district. 

2d.. Because the Commissioners of Clarence alone 
had no authority to annex them to district No. 19 in | 
that town ; and 

3d. Because no notice in writing of the alteration 
of joint district No. 4, in Clarence, and 2, in New- 
stead, was not served upon the Trustees of that dis- 


| 


The merits of the alterations in the respective dis- 
tricts are not presented for examination by the ap- 
peal. The only question submitted is as to the regu- 
larity of the proceedings. I think the acts of the 
Commissioners were strictly in compliance with the 
law: A joint board was first formed, and the inhab- 
itants intended to be annexed to the new district were | 


missioners of Clarence, within whose separate juris- | 
diction the inhabitants thus formally detached from 
the joint districts reverted, proceeded very properly | 
to annex them to the new district. This, in Sp 
e 
powers of the joint board ceased when the territory | 
ceased to be a joint district. } 
The notice, however, was unquestionably defi- 
cient. The statute imperatively requires it to be in | 
writing. ‘This requisition of the law cannot be 
waived by the Trustees, for whose benefit it is in- | 
tended, as it constitutes a-part of the record of the 
proceedings, and is evidence of the fact should it | 
afterwards be disputed. The alteration cannot, there- | 
fore, take effect until the expiration of three months | 
from the service of such written notice upon the | 
Trustees of the joint district, or one of them. The | 
appeal is dismissed with permission to renew it upon | 
the merits, whenever notice is legally given of the | 
alteration. Given, &c., Joun C. SPENCER, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





Mode of Alteration in Joint Districis. 

The opinion of the Superintendent of Common | 
Schools has been requested upon the validity of an | 
alteration of joint School District No. 9, composed | 
partly of the town of Mayfield and partly of the town 
of Northampton, made with the consent of the Trus- 
tees of that district by the Commissioners of the same 
town, by setting off two inhabitants from said dis- 
trict No. 9 to district No. 8, in the town of May- 
field. ‘The Commissioners of Northampton were 
not present, but subsequently, and within one month | 
concurred in the alteration in writing, which was | 
duly recorded. By section 20 (21) of the School 


provided that “ whenever it may be necessary or con- 
venient to form a district out of two or more adjoin- 
ing towns, the Commissioners from each of such ad- 
joining towns or the major part of them, may form, | 
regulate and alter such district.” By section 69 (65) | 
page 378, provision is made for the dissolution of a 
joint district, so as to bring its component parts with- | 
in the control of the Commissioners of each of the 
towns where they may be situated, in cases where 
the Commissioners of either refuse or neglect to at- 
tend after being duly notified, at a joint meeting, for 
the purpose of altering such district. . 
These two provisions, considered in connexion | 
with each other, seem to contemplate a joint meet- | 
ing of the Commissioners of all the towns interested, 
and the concurrence of a major part of them, at such 
joint meeting, in any alteration of a joint district.— 


one of them. On the same day, the Commissioners ! But if there is a neglect or refusal after proper no- 


of Clarenge alone, formed district No. 19, composed 
of the individuals so set off from the joint district in 
Clarence and Newstead, several inhabitants from 
district No. 5, in Clarence, and four inhabitants from 





two joint districts in Clarence and Lancasterjwhich 


tice on the part of the Commissioners of-any town, 
to meet those of the others, then section 69 provides 
for the case by empowering the Commissioners in 
attendance to call a special district meeting of the 
district, for the purpose of deciding on such proposed 


| two-thirds of the district. ; 
| trict has been altered, after the original establishment 


jority vote merely, and without callin 


| alteration, giving to the decision of such meeting the 
| same validity as though*it had been made by the 
| Commissioners of all the towns interested, but re- 
| stricting its operation to a dissolution of the district 
| formed from such towns. In the case submitted to 
| the Superintendent, it does not appear that any af- 
; tempt was made to procure a joint meeting. The 
| Commissioners of Mayfield inade the alteration, and 
| the concurrence of the Commissioners of Northamp- 
ton, was informally given after the lapse of Several 
| weeks. 

The mode of procedure pointed ‘out by the statute 
is specific and clear, and by following its directions, 
the object sought to be accomplished can readily be 
attained if in itself proper and desirable. Any other 
course seems to involve more or less difficulty and 
embarrassment : ahd it is not easy to define the exact 
boundaries where adeparture from the strict require- 
ments of the law may be safely tolerated. The Su- 


| perintendent deems it advisable, therefore, as a gen- 


er/y ale, to limit the discretion of officers of school 
disteicts, to the powers expressly conferred on them 
by the statute. 

Under the peculiar circumstances of the present 


| case, however, the Trustees of district No. 8 are 


hereby authorized to enumerate the children belong- 
ing to the two families set off from district No. 9 in 
reference to the ensuing distribution of public money 
in case they have since the order of the Commis- 
sioners of Mayfield and the concurrence of the Com- 
missioners of Northampton, attended the school in 
district No. 8. Andsfhe Commissioners of the two, 
towns are also authorized as soon as practicable after 
the receipt of this decision to meet together and 
make the alteration in due form of law. 
J. C. SpEnckER, 
Superintendent Com. Sehool8. 
Change of Site of School-House. 

Section 70 of the School Act, provides that “ when- 
ever 2 house shall have been built or purchased 
for a district, the site pA ag cen me shall not 
be changed, nor the building thereon be removed, as” 
long as the district Shall remaifi unaltered, unless by 
the consent in writing of the Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools, or a majority of them, of the town or 
towns within which such district shall be situated, 


| stating that, in their opinion, such removal isneces- 


sary ; nor then, unless two-thirds of all those pre- 
seyt at a special meeting of such district, called for 
that purpose, and qualified to vote therein, shall vote 


| for such removal, and in favor of such new site.” 


An erroneous construction of the requirements of 
this section has prevailed in many districts, which 
act upon the supposition that where an alteration is 


| once made, after a School-house has been built or a 
| site established, any subsequent change of site may be 


carried into legal effect by a majority vote, and with- 
out the certificate of the Commissioners. The object 
of the section is to prevent the renewed agitation of 
the question of site, after such site has once been 
established, so long as the district remains the same, 
unless by the consent of the Commissioners, and of 
When, therefore, a dis- “ 


of its site, either by adding to or diminishing from 
its territory, so that the site is no longer central and 
convenient, such site may then be changed by a ma~ 
upon the 
Commissioners: but when such change has been ef- 
fected, and a new site established, or a new house 
built or purchased by such majority vote, it cannot 
again be changed, until some further alteration in the 
boundaries of the district, without complying with 
the requisitions of the 70th anf the two succeeding 
sections. Joun C. Srendem 
The representatives of a deceased person are not en- 
titled to any delay in the payment of rate-bill or 
taxélist, but are bound to pay it on demaridg and on 
re or neglect, the collector may proceed to sell 
any property found on the premises. By Sec. 27, 2° 
Rev. Stat. 28, Subdiv. 2, tawes of ajl kinds have pref- 
erence toany otherdemand. Joun C. SreWcen, 
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Taxation of the Property of Non-residents :—Pow- 
ers of Collectors, beyond their Districts. ; 

With reference to the questions proposed in your 
letter, I answer, that the property of a non-resident 
cannot be taxed unless it be improved and occupied, 
and actually cleared and cultivated ; Sec, 86 and 88, 
School Act. In the case stated, where the lots are 
not occupied by a tenant, and are not improved and 
cultivated, but merely enclosed by a fence, they are 
not taxable for school district purposes. 

Where land is rented, the tenant only can be taxed 
for it. Where there is an agent or servant occupy- 
ing, who does not pay rent, the owner is taxable, if 
the property is improved and cultivated. 

In regard to the enquiry whether the collector may 
go out of his district to levy on personal property of 


lot in a district in which he does not actually reside, 
you will find the subject very fully examined by my 
predecessor, Gen. Dix, at page 337, Common School 
Decisions, But it is with deep regret I feel com- 
pelled to differ with him in the second class of cases, 
where town collectors are to collect. I think if A. 
owns land in District No. 3 in Rochester, cultivated 
and improved or occupied by an agent, and resides 
himself in anothcr town in the same county, the col- 
lector may levy on his property where he resides: 
but not if he resides in another county. I suppose 
the distinction to be between actual residence, which 
is the test in respect to town collectors, and legal or 
implied residence under the school law ; and that al- 
though a person may, for purposes of taxation fer 
schools, be deemed an inhabitant of a district, yet 
he may also be an actual inhabitant of another town 
in the same county. Indeed, Gen. Dix’s argument 
would prove too much, for it would make a person 
living in the remotest part of the State an inhabitant 
actually: and then §89 would not apply, authorizing 
a suit only in cases where the person taxed does not 
reside in the district, and residence and inhabitancy 
being identical, if he is an inhabitant of the district, 
he isa resident. But presuming the distinction be- 
tween an actual resident and awlegal inhabitant for 
certain purposes, removes all difficulty. 

If the Trustees have assessed any taxes contrary 
to these views, the errors may be corrected and the 
money refunded upon application to the Superintend- 
ent under Sec. 5 of Chapter 330, Laws of 1839, of 





which you have a copy. J. C. Spencer, 
Superintendent Com. Schools. 


Contracts with Teachers. 

Where a teacher agrees with the Trustees for a 
specific sum, and to collect his own bitls, he will be 
held to his*agreement$ unless the Trustees choose 
voluntarily to waive it, and to collect the amount due 
in the usual mode. But the teacher has no legal 
means of enforcing such collection, except in cases 
where the inhabitants sending to school knew of the 
existence and terms of the contract between the 
teacher and trustees ; in which cases an implied con- 
tract may perhaps be presumed to pay the teacher. 

Joun C. SPENCER. 








REMARKS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT ON 
THE REPORTS OF VISITERS. 


CONCLUDED. 


Besides, in many cases, it must happen that the 
amount of tuition, from the’ payment of which the 
indigent are exempted, exceeds the sum apportioned 
to the district. One effect of the present system, un- 
deniably, is to reduce and limit the range of exemp- 
tion. The trustees who are to make it, are gener- 
ally, if not Sypery panne: ee who send chil- 
dren to school; and they are thus called upon to put 











their hands into their own pockets for a public pur- 


pose. Upon no one subject in the whole administra- | 


ublic bounty. Such a discrimination would often 
ts an act‘of justice to the district. 

12. A provision by which trustees should be elected 
for a longer term, and so that one only should go out 
of office in each year. The experience of this office 
commends this suggestion as a very valuable one.— 
When an entirely new set of trustees come into of- 
fice, they are ignorant of and find it extremely diffi- 
cult to become acquainted with the contracts and ar- 
rangements of their predecessors, and particularly 
with the state of their accounts. The business of 
the district is frequently deranged, and conflicts be- 
tween the old and new trustees are not uncommon, 
in consequence of the latter not knowing the grounds 
and reasons of the previous arrangements of the for- 
mer. A year’s acquaintance with the duties of the 
office gives the incumbent much greater facilities in 
the discharge of them. While the board would be 
thus renovated whenever circumstances required it, 
there would remain information, experience and in- 
telligence to continue a system ; and thus the petty 


broils that disturb a district and which are fed by the | 
expectation of change, would cease for the want of ! 


opportunity. 

The same remarks are applicable in a great degree 
to the election of commissioners. But there is one 
feature in this case which renders a similar provis- 
ion in respect to them exceedingly desirable. Their 
election is too often connected with the party poli- 
tics of the day, and a board of excellent and expe- 


rienced commissioners is often succeeded by new | 


and inexperienced men, who are thrown into their 
place in the fluctuation of politics. If the term of 


office was extended so that one should expire in each | 


year, a more permanent board would be obtained, 
and the hope might be indulged that candidates would 
be mlscton more in reference to their qualifications 
than to their political opinions. At all events there 
would not be so large a number involved in the vor- 
tex of party politics, and the chances would be in 


the term of three years that all parties would be rep- | 
resented in the board. This circumstance alone | 
would inspire confidence in their acts, and be apt to | 


induce a general desire to continue such an arrange- 
ment. Instances have occurred in which the altera- 
tion of a district has been made the ground of elect- 
ing commissioners who have succeeded and imme- 
diately reversed the proceedings of their predeces- 
sors. The corrective power of this department has 
indeed been applied, but the contentions and hostil- 
ities which were thus produced have not been allayed. 

The principle referred to has been adopted in rela- 
tion to justices of the peace, who are chosen for four 
years, one in each year, and it is conceived that the 
reasons for applying it to commissioners of common 
schools are at least equally cogent. 

13. The establishment of county boards of education, 
and of town, county and State associations for the 
improvement of common school education. 

Such associations will doubtless be of great value. 


Their formation, however, must be voluntary, by the | 


enlightened and patriotic who feel the deep impor- 
tance of the subject. The only legislative provision 
which could promote such associations would be cne 
authorizing them to incorporate themselves in the 
same manner as religious societies. Such societies 
would be boards of iavation toa great extent. The 
county visiters who may be appointed under the ex- 
isting laws will also constitute such boards, and thus 
the unity and harmony of the system be preserved. 
The Superintendent has no confidence in the utility 
of boards or bodies of men for executive purposes. 
Practically the duties will be performed by some 
one, while the responsibility will be divided and di- 
minished ; and if not so performed there will neces- 
sarily be a want of concert in action, community of 
plan and vigor of execution, that would be fatal to 
the system. Instances might be referred to, without 


tion of the school law, have the complaints been so | difficulty, where the purposes of Legislatures have 
strong and so numerous as upon this ; and from some | failed from the inactivity inseparable from the move- 


of the county visiters, the representation of its ine- | 


quality, injustice and injurious consequences, have | 


‘been ardent and decided. The Superintendent, there- | 


fore, unhesitatingly recommends, that the tuition | 
chargeable to the children of indigent parents, be | 
raised by tax in the same manner as the repairs of | 
school houses are defrayed ; and that the trustees be | 
authdtized to exempt from the payment of a speci- | 
fied portion of the tuition charges, as well as from | 
the whole. 
cumstances, avho are still able to defray a portion of | 
the charge for the education of their children; and 
there are others who, from proper considerations of | 
self-respect, would — aying a part of such ex- 
penses, rather than be indebted for the whole to the 





ments of a body of men, So far as counsel and in- 
formation are desirable, they would be obtained from 


the boards before indicated. The Superintendent | 
would deeply lament any attempt to clothe them | 


with any other power. 


14, The establishment in cities and populous places ; mony 
| Perso 


of schools of different grades under the charge of a local 
superin nt. 


the education of children, and particularly of the 
indigent, in the elementary departments, and appro- 
| Priating it to the higher grade. Should any such 
| proposition be entertained, it should be guarded so 
| as fo prevent abuse, and like the union of districts, 
| for the purchase of libraries, it should be done only 
| = the approbration of the Superintendent, and 
subject to his control. A local superintendent has 
| been created in the city of Buffalo, and judging from 
the reports of the schools in that city, as well es 
| from other sources of information, it is believed that 
| the plan has been eminently successful. But instead 
' of a general law, perhaps it would be better to wait 
| for applications for such an officer from the cities and 
j Villages interested. Still no injury could arise from 
; ageneral provision authorizing the common councils 
| of cities and the trustees of villages to appoint such 
an officer whenever they should deem it expedient. 
The numerous appeals which have come before 
the Superintendent, and the constant applications for 
| advice and direction, have exhibited to him some 
defects in the law, which he will now proceed to 
state. The necessary provisions to »remedy these 
| defects are contained in the draft of a bill which will 
‘be submitted to the proper committee. Many of 
them relate to details apparently unimportant; * But 
experience has shown that every defect or ambiguity 
in the law is but the occasion for controversy and 
| litigation. In the administration of a system where 
so many subordinate agents are employed, it is due 
to them that they should not be exposed to prosecu- 
| tions in consequence of any deficiency in the Statute 
| which is their guide. 

The remarks already made in reference to the sug- 
gestions of the Board of County Visiters, will ex- 
plain the views of the Superintendent in relation to 
many of the provisions submitted. Many others it 
is supposed will be so obviously proper as not to re- 
quire remark. The observations of the Superintend- 
ent will therefore now be confined to a few that are 
deemed most important. 

The\ qualifications of voters at district meetings are 
not well defined by the existing law, and it has ad- 
| mitted of a construction the propriety of which is 

very questionable, and which it is believed could 
| seareely have been contemplated. A single man 
| transiently in a district who may have been assessed 
| Within two years a — day’s work on the high- 
| way, has been held to be a competent voter in rela- 
| tion to the imposition of taxes to which he does not 
contribute, and to the management of a school in 
| Which he has no personal interest. On the other 
| hand, persons who are most deeply interested in the 
school in consequence of sending their children, and 
| who pay rate bills for their instruction, are debarred 
| from any voice in its management. The section on 
| that subject will remove the ambiguities in the exist- 
| ing law, and admit to the right of voting, those only 
| who have any interest in the schools, or are liable to 
| contribute to their support. 
As the trustees of districts are immediately ame- 
| nable to the commissioners, there is an impropriety 
in the same person holding both offices; and the 
same remark applies to the distri¢t clerk, collector, 
and librarian. By the decision of this department, 
the latter offices have been held incompatible with 
| that of trustee ; but it should be declared by law. 
The existing law which exempts from taxation in 
| the distriet where it is situated, a portion of a farm 
| or property belonging to the resident of an adjoining 
| district, gives occasion to continual difficulties in its 
| application. It is often impossible to determine 
| whether a tract of land forms part of an entire farm, 
| and no provision has occasioned so many appeals, 
| applications for advice and litigation as the one in 
i question. It operates as a temptation to ask for al- 
| terations which will bring into a district an individ- 
| ual of extensive property for the mere purpose of in- 
| creasing the taxable resources of the disttct, while 
, it diminishes the means and disturbs the arrange- 
| ments of the district from which such property is 
| withdrawn. The simple rule of taxing all property 
within the boundaries of a district, will give more 
| general satisfaction, remoye the difficulties in execu- 
ting yagi law, and promote the quiet and har- 








e districts. 
who work land on shares, cannot be classed 
under either of the descriptions in the present law, 


e trustees of districts have now full authority | as owning or possessing such land. A declaratory 


There are many persons, in indigent cir- | to establish schools of any grade or grades in their | 


respective districts. But as one district might not 


might be useful to allow several districts to unite for 
such a purpose. ‘The danger would be the diversion 
of the public school money from its primary object, 





provision seems indispensable. 
It is quite doubtful in what cases a district collec- 


| be able alone to maintain a school of high grade, it | tor can now execute his warrant out of his district. 


No possible objection is perceived to his possessing 
the same powers in another district or town. 
As the law has provided a simple remedy, without 
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any expense to the parties, for any wrongs committed 
by trustees or other officers charged with duties in 
relation to the schools, it would seem but an act of 
justice to those officers to shield them from the vex- 
ation of lawsuits, as far as may be consistent with 
constitutional provisions. 
intendent enables the officers who may have com- 
mitted an unintentional error, to avail themselves of 
his advice, and immediately to repair it, without ex- 
posing them personally to the costs and expenses of 
litigation. The section which denies costs to any 
plaintiff resorting to the courts, when he could ob- 
tain complete relief from the tribunal established as 
an umpire in such cases, is intended to repress the 
litigious spirit which unfortunately too often exhibits 
itself in prosecutions for mere technical errors or 
unintentional omissions. Joun C. SPENCER, 


An appeal to the Super- | 


poor wholly unprovided for, is very eapeeticeente, | 

and! shows the sinister side of human nature in no| give our common schools the character of charity 

very flattering light. Men having thousands at their | schools; not more so, on reflection, however, thait 

command, are found grasping after this poor pittance, | they now are in the city; and there, in fact "every 

| which justly belongs to the poor, and make it a point | man having property, pays his proportion towards 
to send their children to an indifferent teacher, merely | educating hig own children, graduated in amount to 

because the public money will go further in paying | what is required to educate the whole juvenile popu- 

their children’s schooling. ‘This course is not ex-| lation. Nor is it less so in the country, for every 

pected to find any favor from enlightened philan- | man there able to pay is required to do so; and it 

thropy, and must expect severe reprehension from | matters very little whether such money is collected 

| the Superintendent, who, it is presumed, will utterly | under a vote of the town, or at the end of a © rate 

| repudiate such a course, as in no respect consonant | bill.” And after all, it has been seen, by the visit- 

| with the objects of the law, and our system of edu- | ers, as recited in the early part of this letter, that all 

| cation. | men are not so very punctilious about receiving a 

| The latter practice is but a slight remove from the | gratuity under the ‘statute, for “able” men have “ 

| foregoing, and will also be condemned by the wise ravely voted the public money designed for the in- 


It may occur to some, at first view, that this would 





| councils that at present urge onward this important 
| system of instruction, and are, with patriotic devo- 
| tion to the true interests of their country and their | 
| fellow beings, making efficient efforts to improve and | 


| enlarge the sphere of its usefulness to the rising gen- | 


Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Secretary’s Office, April 13, 1840, 








REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITERS, 
FOR THE COUNTY OF WESTCHESTER. 
Sing-Sing, Jan. 15, 1840. 
To Joun C. Spencer, Esq., 


| Other topics in relation to our common schools, | 
also engaged the attention of the meeting of visiters; | 
Sunerint for G Schools : , and the sentiments of some (and of the number the | 
perintendent of Common Schools : | writer is one,) went so far as to propose and advo- | 
Dear Sir: By direction of the meeting of School | cate, that the law establishing a school fund in the ! 
Visiters in and for the County of Westchester, I here- | several towns in this State, be so far amended as to | 
with offer to you some of the views of said Visiters. | levy, as is now done, or by a vote annually taken by | 
The visitation has not been as general as could | the towns, a sum sufficient to sustain qualified tes:h- | 
have been wished in the several towns; but in a | ers in all the districts therein, throughout the year, | 
number of the towns the work has been pretty thor- | after the manner it is done in the city of New-York. | 
oughly done, as I trust you will by this time see, by | It is respectfully conceived and submitted, that by | 
the reports transmitted to you. | such a course the progress of the scholars would be | 
In the course of the visitation, many defects in the | much greater, the time required to obtain their edu- | 
practice of trustees and teachers were discoverable, | cation would be much less, in the aggregate, and , 
which must be corrected before the system, in our | their usefulness to society would commence at an | 
opinion, can produce its proper and legitimate re- | earlier period of life. No very precise calculations | 
sults ; and while we feel our own imperfections, and of the required amount of such tax has been made 
perhaps inability to judge with the perfection of wis- | by those who support it ; but it is believed that three | 
dom, we feel induced to offer, on the invitation in | times the present amount of the school fund would | 
the instructions, a few suggestions for the considera- | be nearly or quite sufficient to secure this desirable | 
tion of the Superintendent, and some thoughts, which | course ; and if so, then surely the parents and tax- 
perhaps may lead to legislative action on the subject. | payers will find their advantage in adopting it ; for 
The present system of education in common schools, | less time will be consumed in acquiring a common 
in our view, requires to be strictly construed and | education, which in many places is spread over eight 
faithfully carried out, in order to have its due and | or ten years,—and these youth will be earlier con- 
desired effect; and therefore an uniformity of prac- n 
tice is highly important; and yet we found that in 


| tributing their quota to the industry and productive- | 
| ness of the country. 


| eration. 1] 


| igent. to be applied to their own school-bills, and 


this, too, without severe compunctions of conscience, 
or any humiliating emotions, on partaking of such 
ublic charity. Atall events, there can be effected, 
it is believed, a salutary amendment in the present 
aw, in such a manner, that the property in a district 
shall be taxed to pay the deficit of the teacher’s wages, 
for wood, &c., and not any longer be confined to those 
who had already borne their full share of his support. 
The visiters, who met on the Ist instant, apprecia- 
ted the views and efforts of the Superintendent, in 
his instructions to them, and cheerfully contributed 
their humble exertions to the good cause, and would 
be gratified had they been able more fully to accom- 
plish his wishes, and fulfil his directions ; but they 
feel conscious that much remains to be done before 
our own common schools ean attain that favor and 
confidence in the community which they can com- 
mand under a judicious — of visitation and in- 
spection. They believe also that direct and positive 
instructions to trustees, as to their ddty, is particu- 
larly required at the present time, to secure a proper 
administration of the law and the application of the 
public money to its proper objects 5 and oo hope 
the Superintendent will issue explicit and full direc- 
tions, as to the manner in which teachers are to be 


| employed and paid ; the children of indigent parents 
| to be exempted ; and such other instructions as may 


be necessary to effect a reform, as well as uniformity 
in the application of the law, The evil of the divers 


| modes of managing these matters, has been already 


referred to: an example or two may ve proper here. 


| In the village of Sing-Sing there are 840 children, 





several schools the trustees had so far departed from | 


the letter and spirit of the statute and the system, as 
to engage the teacher at a certain sum per scholar, 
and leave him to collect himself as much as he could 
of his earnings in this way, and lose or sacrifice the 
remainder—he being forbid by statute to sue therefor. 
Others engage a teacher only so long as the public 
money will iy bye: and leave the school vacant the 
remainder of the year; while a third class engage 
their teacher as cheaply as they can, and then apply 
the public money to the liquidation of the school 
bills, equally, without any regard to the ability of the 
parents to pay; and neglecting altogether to secure 
the attendance of the children of indigent parents in 
the district, and making no provision for their edu- 
cation. 

The evil of the first course, of giving up the school 
entirely to the teacher’s collections, &c., is conceived 
to be, that it fails to secure a permanent school, and 

ractically excludes the children of the poor; or, if 
they attend school, they are not attended to as they 
ought to be, because the teacher feels that he is to 
receive nothing for instructing them. Their feelings 
are also often unnecessarily wounded, by improper 
expressions and allusions, which have a very inju- 
rious effect upon the progress of scholars, This 
should not be allowed, inasmuch as it is considered 
con to the school law, which requires that 
teachers be employed by the month. ll the chil- 
dren of a district are to be invited to attend; and of 
those who do attend, the trustees are to determine 
the exempts; pay the amount of public money in 
their hands devoted to that ‘portion of the year, and 
levy the balance due the teacher on the temaining 
scholars, and collect the same by the regular teacher 
of the district. 

In the opinion of the visiters, this course is mea- 
surably indispensable to the right management and 
euccess of the schools, and they believe that positive 
instructions to this effect from the Superintendent 
would greatly promote the usefulness and perma- 
nency of our common schools. 

There ought to be uniformity, and a strict compli- 
ance with the law in the employment of teachers, 
and the collection of their wages. 

The next plan, of applying the public money to 
the bilis of all who send, leaving the children of the 


and the pnblic money for the teacher is this year 
$356. The trustees engage a qualified teacher to 
take the school on his own risk, at $1,50 per scholar 


The Superintendent is respectfully requested to | 
| consider this suggestion, and if there be no very | 
| strong reasons against its adoption, to submit it to the 
| consideration of the Legislature, with such reasons | per quarter, together with the public money. He 
in its favor as may present themselves to his own | commences school, and at the end of his quarter or 
|mind. If it be urged, that this would be taxing the | term, he makes out his bills, and sends them home 
| whole community for the education of children not | with the scholars, with directions to bring the money ; 
_in many cases their own, it is answered, that such a! and in default of which they are not unfrequently 
| tax would not be more unequal than that by which | told, it is feared, that they must pay, or they can not 
; the present amount of school money is raised ; and | be taught longer there; this sounds harshly on the 
| in the case of those who have children and send them | ears of sensitive mothers that are poor; and many 
to the district schools, and have property also, it | fathers of such children care little about their educa- 
| would be only requiring them to pay for their chil- , tion, and they remain away. Thus the very ones 
| Gren’s schooling, which they ought to do; and more- | for whom the public fund is provided, do not enjoy 
| over, those who have property and no children, can | its advantages, while in the instance before us, there 
| surely afford to pay their proportion towards educa- is nearly enough received to pay for the entire yearly 
i ting the children that may exist in their community. | schooling of the aggregate number in attendance, 
| This course operates well in the a of New-York; | (75.) There is, in this case, a lamentable neglect of 
| and there can be certainly very little objection to it | the requirements of the law, as to designation of ex- 
in the country. There is nothing half.so onerous empt children, in procuring the attendance of the 
and unjust in it, as that provision of the present law, | children of indigent parents, and in securing the pay- 
which demands of the hard working man, who by | ment of the teachers’ bills. One teacher that had 
his industry and prudence, is enabled to pay for the | taught this school, declared that when he left the 
instruction of five or six of his own children, if he school there were bills unpaid to the amount of $100, 
is blessed with so many, to pay as much more to | for which he could get nothing from the trustees. — 
make up the teacher’s wages, or the deficiencies of | Another case, in which the trustees are believed to 
delinquents, while the rich and stubborn, who for | be departing from duty, exists in this town, The 
slight cause or pique, refuse to send to school, and | trustees engaged a teacher, at $2 per scholar per 
; thereby escapes from paying at all, and ina great | quarter, and gave notice that all would be expected 
| measure, and often entirely, defeats the benevolent , to pay that sum, if they attended that school. ‘The 
| designs of the school law. This feature of the pre- | consequence is, that not a single child of the indi- 
sent law, seems rather to be a tax upon the public , gent receives instruction in that school; and yet the 
spirit and honorable independence that supports the | trustees admit there are many such in their bounds. 
cause of education, than an encouragement to it.— | Instructions from the Superintendent, as to their ue f 
Again; it is the proper province of education to | in such cases, it is believed would have a salutary ef- 
promote the happiness, welfare and security of soci- | fect upon these schools. But I must bring this+al- 
ety, and like a well-regulated government, which | ready too much extended communication to a close. 
secures order, peace and property to its possessors, | ‘che Superintendent will observe, by the copy of the 
has an undoubted and rightful claim upon the com- | “ Westchester Herald” which has been transmitted 
munity for support in the most efficient manner that | to him, that the visiters, at their meeting, organized 
can be devised. The additional amount of the pub-! a’society, upon nrinciples which they hope will be 
lic money derived by means of the surplus revenue, | useful to the ca: e, and would be happy to receive 
has given an onward and accelerated movement to | any suggestions which the Superintendent may think 
the cause of education throughout the State, and no | proper to make, as to their organization and mode of 
doubt can be reasonably entertained that a corres- | operation ; and they would be glad of a copy or two 
ponding advancement will be made upon the adop-| of his annual report, when published. 
tion of the enlarged policy here suggested. Cares Roscor, Secretary. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
GENEVA, N. ¥., OCTOBER 1, 1840. 

~ Having spread before the public the principal Re- 
ports of the Visiters of Common Schools, we now 
turn to the Academic Reports, made to the Regents 
of the University, for additional information on the 
acience of education, as understood and practised in 
the State Academies. We shall preface our “ extracts” 
with a brief summary of the condition of this de- 














partment of our great educational system. 


“The results,” says the Report of the Regents, 
made to the Legislature of 1840, “ presented by the 
several reports from our academies, colleges and 
medical schools, are highly gratifying ; but in no 
part of the system of instruction placed under the 
supervision of this Board is the progress of improve- 
ment so marked as in our academies. These useful 
and important institutions, scattered over our whole 
State, and dispensing knowledge through every class 
of society, have for the last six years held on in con- 





tinually accelerated increase, both in the whole num- 


ber of their pupils, and of those pursuing the higher 
branches of education. In 1835, sixty-four acade- 
mies had 5,296 pupils, of whom 3,741 pursued the 
higher studies. In 1840, we have 119 academies, 
having 10,881 pupils in all, of whom 8,842 were en- 
gaged in the higher branches of education. The 
comparison of the reports of the same years will, it 
is believed, shovt a proportional improvement in the 
scale of literary and scientific studies pursued, and 
of works used as text-books.” 


This Schedule exhibits the Comparative View of the number of Academies from which Annual Reports have been received, for the last six years, with 
the whole number of students instructed in them, and the number considered as classical students, or students in the higher branches of English education, aa 


atated in said reports. 


Years in which re- 


Rate per scholar, if distribu- 











No. of acad- | Whole No. of | No. ofdo.con- | Whole am’t of | Highest rate | Lowest rate | 
ports have been re- emies mak- | scholars re- sidered as public money r scholar er scholar tion had been made with- 
ceived. ing reports. | ported. classical. distributed. in any dist. | in any dist. out reference to districts. 

1835, - - - 64 5,296 3,741 $12,000 $4 84 $1 82 $3 21 
1836, - - - 65 5,548 4,017 12,000 4 73 1 64 2 98 
137, - - - 69 6,056 4,563 12,000 5 95 1 75 : oa 
1838, - - - 74 6,391 5,046 12,000 5 93 1 32 2 35 
1839, - - - 106 10,111 7,070 40,000 9 49 3 79 5 66 
1840, - - - _119 10,881 8,842 40,000 8 36 3 43 4 62 

















The rate per scholar, if the apportionment had been made for the whole State, without reference to districts, would have been about $4,52. 
' 


Albany, February 29, 1840. 


The sfoot-note reminds us of the strenuous efforts 
often made to change the principle of distribution, on 
the ground of inequality. It not being duly consid- 
eced that the higher rates in certain districts will ne- 


8 
@ 


cessarily induce the establishment of more academies, 
and thus aid in diffusing equally the benefits of the 


G. HAWLEY, Secretary, &e. 


scholars, each academy would be tempted to relax 
its discipline and lower its requisitions, that its fulk 


system throughout every district in the State. Be- | roll of pupils might draw largely from the public 
side, if the apportionment depended on the number of | funds. 
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Montgomery Academy, ee a a 40 22 32 33 40 $500 00 «$30 00 not stated. $309 00 
Frasmus Hall Academy, x =the - 
Amenia Seminary, - - - - 
Kinderhook Academy, - - - > 14 8 7 1 6 1 122. 50 $150 per annum, in- 2,477 00 
Troy Female Academy Department, not cluding tuition. 
established until December, - - " 
Albany Female Academy, department 
~ not organized until October, - - 2 
St. Lawrence Academy, - o tM 104 39 16 24 14 8 1,200 0G $12 per ann. 368 00 
Washington Academy, - - - - 20 18 2 400 00 1450 perterm. $1 75 per week 416 00 
Fairfield Academy, - - - - 38 il 19 3 3 2 1 50 < 1 50 _ 
Cortland Academy, - - - - 28 28 ; 30000 500 « 1 50 “ 
Ithaca Academy, no report, - - - 
Oxford Academy, - - - - 44 25 16 2 1 600 00 = Gratuitous. 1 75 i > 
Canandaigua Academy,- - - - 50 25 25 . 500 00 $4 00 per term. 1 50 ” 400 00 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, a ae 29 63 18 500 00 400 00 
Rochester Collegiate Institute, - - 10 6 4 same as others. 
Middlebury Academy, - - - = - 40 4 5 17 14 400 00 half price. 
498 211 188 86 81 28. 4,522 50 


Abstract of the Reports from the several Academies in which Departments for the Education of Common School Teachers have been established by the Re- 
gents of the University, showing the condition of said departments during the year 1839. 


The Superintendent remarks in relation to these 
Departments, “that by the 4th section of chap. 241, 
laws of » the institutions in which departments 
for the instruction of common school teachers are or 
shall be established, are required to make annual re- 
ports to the Superintendent of Common Schools in 
such formand containing such information as he may 
from time to time require, and in respect to the or- 

ization and management of such departments and 

i jursued therein, they are 

verned by such “directions as he may pre- 
Although several matters have been sug- 
gested, and others have occurred to the Superintend- 


ent as in the system of organization 
and of these departments, yet he has 
not ne feng them to justify their intro- 
duction. He has, therefore, not made any changes 





in the regulations heretofore prescribed. Circulars 
were addressed to all the academies above enume- 
rated, prescribing the form of a report and the na- 
ture of the information which it should contain. No 
report, whatever, has been received from the Ithaca 
Academy. The act does not appear to make the re- 
port a necessary condition to entitle an academy to 
any further distribution from the Literature Fund, 
nor does it impose any other forfeiture or penalty for 
disobedience to itsinjunctions. It is submitted whe- 
ther some provision is not necessary to ensure such a 
return as will enable the Legislature and officers 
having charge of the subject, to ascertain whether 
the public bounty has been faithfully expended. 

e return from Erasmus Hall Academy, in the 





county of Kings, states that a department for the in- 
struction of common school teachers was established 


G. HAWLEY, Secretary, &c. 


| in October last, by the trustees, and that the regular 
| teachers in the academy are required to give instruc- 
| tion in this department. The trustees have agreed 
| to charge the scholars who enter it considerably less 
than is charged to the ordinary students of the acad- 
emy. No students have applied for admission to the 
department, and there are none init. 

The trustees of the Amenia Seminary, in the county 
of Dutchess, return, that since receiving the instruc- 
tions of the regents, in June last, in consequence of 
inaproving and enlarging their buildings, they have 
not been in a condition to organize a department un- 
til December last. They have had a systematic 
course for the instruction of teachers, for two or three 
years past, but have not given it the character of a 
distinct department ; that a large number have been 
qualified to act as teachers in that institution ; and 
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that of the number so qualified 43 are and have been | 
engaged during the last year in school teaching.— 
They say that the demands for teachers, during the 
last fall particularly, have been so numerous that 
they have been unable to meet them. | 

The returns from the Troy Female Seminary, and | 
from the Albany Female Academy, are annexed to | 
this Report, and are marked F. and G. These insti- | 
tutions are peculiar, as it is supposed that the ordi- | 
nary course of instruction pursued in them, is in it- | 
self sufficiently adapted to prepare female teachers | 
of schools. From the knowledge of the Superin- | 
tendent of the character and extent of the studies 
pursued in these institutions, and the eminent ability 
of their teachers, he is bound to say that better means 
of qualifying young ladies to become teachers, can- | 
not be found.- 


We shall now add from the Academic Reports, 
brief extracts of such suggestions as may be most 
generally useful to Teachers. 

RUTGERS FEMALE INTSTITUTE. 


Mode of Study.—This is analytical. At recitations, | 
classes are required not only to recite the lesson for | 
the day, but also to give an analysis of other portions 
of the book, previously recited ; so that by constantly | 
reviewing, they shall be able, at the conclusion of a 
week, to give a general outline, as well as a partic- 
ular account of the whole. 

In Logic, Rhetoric, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
ideas, rather than the words of an author, are re- | 
ym On these and the Mathematics, do we chiefly | 

epend for the development of the reasoning powers. | 
For the cultivation of the memory, reliance is placed | 
upon dates, facts, rules, axioms, principles, formv- | 
las, which are committed memoritér, and upon the 
Latin and French Languages. Constant use is made 
of black boards. 

In the study of Geography, we have found essen- | 
tial benefit in requiring the pupils to draw maps.— | 
This is done very neatly and accurately upon paper, 
before coming to recitation ; and at recitation two a 
more, while others are reciting, go to the black | 
board, and from recollection, draw an outline of the | 
country they are studying, together with its princi- | 
pal mountains, rivers, towns, &c. In this way le- | 
calities become indelibly fixed in the mind. This is | 
done by the highest five departments. | 

GOVERNMENT. 


! 

| 

Our government is “parental.” In all cases of | 
impropriety of deportment, appeals are made to the | 
judgment and moral feelings of the pupil, which are | 
usually successful in restoring order. Our great | 
weapon, which acts as a conservative principle, is | 
the * Merit Roll, or “Class Book,” in which a daily | 
account is kept of every scholar’s attendance, schol- | 
arship and deportment, a report from which is read | 
every Friday afternoon, in public, embracing the | 
names of those only who have been perfect in all | 
three respects. It is understood in the Institution | 
that these Class Books are to be preserved, and that | 
they will probably be consulted years hence by | 
friends. The effect of which is, that an ardentde- | 
sire is awakened and vigorous efforts made to tank | 


among the first. | 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Our edifice, by its elevation and proximity to the 
river, its spacious halls, large windows with sliding | 
sashes from above and below, and its open area 
around, affords ample means for ventilation. There 
is nota bench in the Institution, but chairs are fur- 
nished, to prevent the unhappy results attendant upon 
a disregard to the position of the body at school.— 
Physiology is taught our young ladies, particularly 
that part of it which relates to the promotion of 
health and the prevention of disease. 

DELAWARE LITERARY INSTITUTE. 


Pronunciation.—The greatest possible attention is 
paid to the pronunciation of each scholar. All pro- 
vincialisms are pointed out as they occur, and the 
correct pronunciation is given according to the best 





! 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


usage. All inaccuracies are observed and com- 
mented upon. The same is true of grammatical 
rors. 


EXTENT OF STUDY MEMORITER OR BY ROTE, 


Definitions, enunciations and dates, we think should 
be committed. Every thing else should be recited 
intelligibly and understandingly ; not in the words 
of the author, but in such language as a thorough ex- 
amination of the subject will suggest. We disregard 
all questions affixed by authors to our text-books.— 
We aim to cultivate the memory and judgment in 


| teachers and pupils, with a conviction of impartial 
| justice ; the removal of temptations to do wrong, and 
| the regulation of the opinion of our little public. We 


| watched, but sufficiently guarded to detect errors of 


| until they can discharge the debt by the avails of 


| received instruction on these conditions during the 





subserviency to each other. 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Tn regard to modes of teaching, believing that every 
teacher will be most successful in her own original 
method of making truth interesting and impressive, 
we insist only on the end of her office being accom- 
plished. We require her to lead the minds of her 
— to a thorough knowledge of the subject, to 

abits of independent investigation, to draw out their 
capabilities, to infuse into their minds the love of 
truth, and to seek to establish habits of profound and 
persevering study. For this training of the mind, it 
1s indispensable that the teacher should have skill 
and address, talents and learning in her several de- 
partments of instruction, and also those moral qual- 
ities which are necessary to the energetic and con- 
scientious discharge of her duties. 

Our government is of the parental kind. It rests 
less on penalties for the violation of law, than on the 
affection and mutual confidence existing between 


endeavor to establish self-government. A conscien- 
tious regard to right, and areference of all actions to 
the will of God, is cherished in the pupils ; they are 
then treated with confidence; not being continually 


conduct. The general tone of moral feeling is such 
as to make cheerful submission to necessary and 
wholesome restraints easy. 

It is an established usage to admit annually a cer- 
tain number of young ladies who are desirous of pre- 
paring themselves for teachers, but are unable to 
meet the necessary expenses of such preparation, al- 
lowing them credit for the amount thus incurred, 
their own efforts in teaching. More than 100 have 
last year. 

Fifty-four have been sent out as teachers since the 
Ist of January, 1839. Of this number, one is in New- 
Hampshire, one in Vermont, one in Connecticut, one 
in Massachusetts, one in Mississippi, three in Ala- 
bama, one in Florida, two in Maryland, two in Ten- 
nessee, three in North Carolina, three in South Car- 
olina, four in Georgia, four in Pennsylvania, five in | 
Ohio, eight in the higher schools of New-York, and | 
fourteen in Virginia. To be contined. 


COMMISSIONERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
SCHOOL LAW. | 


| 
§ 22. [Sec. 23.] In making the apportionment of | 
moneys among the several school districts, no share 
shall be allotted to any district, part of a district, or 
separate neighborhood, from which no sufficient an- 
nual report shall have been received, for the year 
ending on the last day of December, immediately 
preceding the apportionment. ahd 
— [Sec. 24.] No moneys shall be apportioned 
and paid te any district or part of a district, unless 
it shall appear by such report, that a school had been 
kept therein for at least four months, during the year 
ending at the date of such report, by a qualified 
teacher ; and that all moneys received from the com- 
missioners during that year, have been applied to the 
payment of the compensation of such teacher. 
LIBRARY REGULATIONS, 


XIII. Commissioners of Common Schools cannot 
pay over any Library money to the Trustees of a Dis- | 
trict in the following cases : ‘ 

ist. If a Catalogue, as required by Article XT, has 
not been delivered to them : , f ' 

2d. If the number of books belonging to its Li- | 
brary is not stated in the Annual Report of the Trus- 


ees : 

3d. If it does not clearly appear from such Report 
that the whole of the Library money paid to such is- 
trict the preceding year, has been expended in the 
purchase of books. No part of the Library money 
can be applied to the purchase of a case for the books. 
These are “the like conditions” referred to in the 
Act authorizing the apportionment of public money 
to District Libraries : ce 

4th. Whenever it appears that any District has 
expended any portion of its Library money in the 
purchase of any text book used in schools, such as 
spelling books, arithmetics, or grammars, or any 
book clearly improper to be admitted into a District 
Library. : 

We ask attention to these important provisions.— 
They are the principal checks on a careless and ru- 


“leading 





inous lecal administration of School affairs, and if 


unenforced, the munificent State fund may be utterly 
wasted. There is, we are aware, an unwillingness 
to insist upon all the provisions of the law, in cases 
where the Board have reason to place a general con- 
fidence in the Trustees of the district. It seems, 
perhaps, needlessly rigorous to require, for exam- 
ple, a catalogue of all the books in the Library, in 
order to draw Library money anew. But in these 
and all similar cases, the Board on examination will 
find the most urgent reasons, independent of their 
responsibilities as Commissioners of the public 
fund, for conforming strictly to the letter of the 
law. In the case referred to, how can they saticfy 
themselves that the books bought by the State, and 
belonging to the State, have not been lost or abused 
by the district ? or whether useful and suitable works 
have been purchased, unless a catalogue is made 
out and examined by the Commissioners ¢ 

The great defect in our system is the want of a 
watchful, local superintendence. To this is owing 
its unequal, irregular and sometimes feeble action, 
and it is therefore important that the Commissioners 
should, so far as it is in their power, by 2 firm and exact 
discharge of their duties, give to it greater vigor. If 
the Trustees find that every requisition of the law 
must be complied with, few difficulties will arise, as 
the regulations of the Department are both reasonable 
and simple. 

In another point of view, this is important. The 
Inspectors sometimes feel bound to reject applicants 
for schools, with whom Trustees have already made 
abargain. In this case, the disappointment of the 
rejected teacher is shared by the Trustees, who per- 
haps find it difficult to supply his place, and are in 
danger of losing the public money. In such a ease, 
we have known a slight departure from the usual form 
of the Report, by which it wae left doubtful, whether 
the publicmoney was ever paid to qualified teachers 
or not. The Commissioners, however, received the 
report, and paid over the money. Thus authorizing 
a departure from the regulations of the Department, 
and preparing the way for farther irregularities, in 
managing the affairs of tlie district. In this, as in 
all other matte-s, the right course is the only expe- 
dient one, and no considerations should tempt either an 
evasion or neglect of the strict requisiticns of the law. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 














Or THE Massacuvusetts Scuoot Returns for 
1838-9, Boston: Dutton & Wentworth, Printers to 
the State: 1839. 


Third Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
together with the Third Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Board: Boston, 1840. 

In the present awakened state of the public mind 
in reference to Education, every thing connected with 
the details of the Common School system, becomes 

eculiarly interesting. The indifference which has 
fesstdive prevailed on a subject now admitted to be 
of such fundamental importance, is indeed surpri- 
sing; but not more so than the disregard manifested 
towards a variety of other subjects closely connected 
with the development and cultivation of the intellec- 
tual and moral faculties of our nature. The truth is 
the great principles which lie at the foundation of 
the improvement of our species, have not been brought 
home to the doors of the multitade with a force at all 
proportioned to their importance, or in a manner 
adapted to their clear comprehension. The most 
ignorant are, as a general rule, the most selfish. Now, 
strange as it may seem, an effectual appeal to this 
very principle of selfishness, was all ‘hat was requi- 
site to induce in minds thus constituted, not only se- 
rious inquiry, but energetic action, in the direction 
to the portals of knowledge and wisdom.— 
Convince the individual who aspires to nothing higher 
than mere worldly wealth, and who lives, apparently 
for no other or greater object than the gratification of 
his animal nature, that the enjoyment of uninter- 
rupted health depends upon the observance of eer- 
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poses of life, they were thenceforth deemed abun- | Socrates { were accused of corrupting the youth, and 


tain conditions, the greater part of which are ea cr | the university. For all the active and practical pur- | existence, and to its great Author. And though like 
} 


to his own control, and he becomes at once a student 
of i » and will, in due timc, in all human! dantly prepared. In all this routine, thus univer- 

ility, ascend in the scale of intellect and civ- | sally followed, and universally countenanced, the 
ilization, until he becomes an enlightened and useful | two most important and predominating divisions of 
member of society. Convince him, also, that the | our nature—those which give the hue to the whole 
uniform practice of virtue and morality, in all the | of future life, and determine its destination—the 
varied relations of life, is not only compatible with | physical and moral attributes—formed no part of the 
the acquisition and enjoyment of wealth, and the | Giscipline of education, and only occasionally entered 
rational gratification of the pages) appetites and | into it, when by a fortunate concurrence of events, 

nsa’ 


wants, but absolutely indispensable to their continued 


moral and benevolent man. In like manner, con- 
the present and future happiness of his children is | sence of sound moral aliment on which to act, the 


placed in a great measure at his own Se sapere | higher sentiments were left to take such direction as 
at every stage of their progress towards the maturity | the propensities and appetites might suggest, con- 


of manhood, it is in his power to give such a direc- | trolled only by the operations of a public sentiment, | 
.s as will in all probability, | which, however it iuight restrain within due bounds | 


tion to their ductile min 
ensure their welfare in all coming time, while it pro- | the grosser and more violent passions, admitted full 


motes their present enjoyment; and that for any | latitude to the play of many of the lower attributes | 
n short, our systems of popular edu- | 


neglect in the judicious exercise of the immense | of our nature. 
power thus conferred, the penalty will be visited | cation from the lowest to the highest, for more than 
upon him in the shape of bodily and mental suffer- | a century past, have been little better than mere sys- 


ings endured by his offspring as the direct and inev- | tems—beautiful in theory—affording felicitous sub- | 


itable consequence of such neglect—let him be well | jects for self-gratulation at our public anniversaries, 


and thoroughly convinced of ai! this—and he becomes | but essentially destitute of that living principle, | 


a most efficient and intelligent promoter of every in- , which acts > and elevates and refines, to its 
stitution for popular education. Add to this a con- 


| the strong common sense and wholesome training of | 
and secure enjoyment, and he becomes at once a | the domestic circle was taken up and carried on in | 

the halls of science. The intellectual faculties were | 
vince the most careless and indifferent individual that | indeed principally developed—but in the general ab- | 


viction that nine-tenths of all the children of the Re- 
public in which he lives, receives the greater part of | 
their intellectual (we cannot say their physical and | 
moral) education in the primary institutions of learn- | 
Re his own children must, throughout their | 
future life, breathe the atmosphere of a public opin- | 
ion to be formed and sustained by those whose men- | 
tal discipline is thus matured, and that by the influ- | 
ence which he may exert, in connection with those | 
by whom he is surrounded, those institutions, in- | 
stead of being nurseries of idleness, immorality, or | 
at best of barren elementary instruction, may be- | 
come the temples wherein the beaming innocence of | 
spotless childhood may be clothed with knowledge | 
and wisdom and virtue, day by day and hour by hour, | 
without parting with its sinless purity of nature ; let | 
these facts and these principles be impressed upon 
the mind of the most selfish and worldly man, com- | 
munity contains within its besom, and he becomes a | 


greatest possible degree, the physical, the intellectual, 
the moral and religious faculties. L. 8. Re 
To be continued. 


THE TEACHER’S DUTIES AND RESPONSI- | 


BILITIES. 


“ The whole world is a school of mutual instruc- | 
tion. The child is receiving lessons from every one | 


around him; and with the natural’ proneness of the 
human heart to evil, the lessons of evil are unhap- 
pily too soon learned. To exert a counteracting in- 
fluence—to plant the thistly garden of the human 
mind with the seeds of knowledge and virtue—to 
water from the full fountain of affection, and to di- 
rect the shooting of the young ideas—is the teach- 
er’s province. 

And where is the teacher who will say this is not 


a field of sufficient responsibility and sufficient im- | 


portance for the exertion of his noblest faculties and 


| doomed to drink hemlock, I would rather suffer mar+ 
| p omar in attempting to benefit my fellow creatures, 
| than to live to lure souls down to perdition. Nowin 
| the midst of his pupils with a desire to help each one 
| along a little in the way of learning, to aid them in 
| the important art of self control, and in the discipline 
| of the mental powers, in short to aid their advance- 
| ment in whatever is amiable and lovely and of good re- 
| port—the faithful teacher will surely find his atten- 
tion so engrossed that the hours will pass full rapid- 
ly away. 

To govern a school well is probably the most dif- 
ficult part of a teacher’s work, and that undoubtedly 
is best governed which has the least show of govern- 
| ment, with the most of industry and order. As to 
the peculiar manner of managing and conducting a 
school, every teacher has his own method, and, for 
him, his own method is generally best. 

Many grave discussions have been had on the use 
of the rod in school; and many intelligent men are 
| decidedly opposed to it. The question probably will 
not soon be settled, but this I think is a safe propo- 
sition: A school should be governed without corpo- 
real punishment if possible, but at any rate discipline 
mast be maintained, 

It would be a pleasant, a delightful task to aid 
| young minds in the pursuit of knowledge, if they 
| could be induced to practise the highly important art 
| of self-control. And I know of nothing more ele- 
vating and ennobling to character. But the most fa- 
vorable situation for viewing a school, under entire 
and perfect self-control is in a quiet room, where we 
| may read about it ina book. For let thirty or fifty 
or one hundred youth be brought together in any part 
| of the world, and the teacher in looking around on 
| them will often enough have occasion, in regard to 
| some of them at least, to adopt the language of Mo- 

ses and with a sigh exclaim, O that they were wise.— 
| Brtract Srom an Address given before the Teacher's 
| Society of Troy, by XENornon Haywoop. 


PRACTICAL LESSON. 

| MopE oF usING NEWSPAPERS IN SCHOOLS.. 
NO. III. 

| It hasbeen more than once proposed that newspa- 


practical reformer in the much abuecd ab# greatly | for the exercise of-his most aspiring views? Let | pers should be introduced into our schools. Their 


perverted system of Common School Education. ; such turn from the drudgery of the school-room and | indiscriminate use would be far from profitable ; but 
We are accustomed to complain that in a great | seek a station of greater ease and richer emolument. | the folowing extract from Alcott’s ‘ Historical De- 





_s hiect hic me ambiti psa = 8 : 5 i. 
majority of instances, our Prim Schools are la- | But it is an object high enough for my ambition to | scription of the First Public Schcol in Hartford? il 
mentably inefficient—that they have utterly failed to | 
accomplish the objects for which they were designed | 
—that they have miserably disappointed the hopes 
and expectations which were formed from their in- | 
troduction and diffusion broad-cast throughout our | 
land. But we forget to ask—whence arises this de- 
plorable state of things—and, what is still more cul- 
pable, we neglect to inquire, whether the remedy is 
im our power, and if so, what itis. If the husband- 
man should sow his field in every direction with the 
choicest grain, and should thenceforth abandon it to 
its fate, or at best look on with a cool indifference 
and neglect to its progress, should we be surprised at 
the comparative failure and inefficiency of his crop ? 
True, the fou ders of our institut‘ons were at im- 
mense pains in laying broad and deep the foundations 
of primary instruction; and had their descendants 
faithfully and conscientiously co-operated in their 
enlightened views in this respect, and carried up the 
superstructure in its admirable and beautiful propor- 
tions, our country would have been advanced at least 
acentury, in all those intellectual and moral qualifi- 
cations, which adorn humanity. But the eager pros- 
ecution of wealth—the active spirit of speculation— 
the immense variety of material interests necessarily 
incidental to the development of the vast resources 
of a rapidly expanding civiljzation in a mighty hem- 
isphere, hitherto comparatively unpeopled—and the 
diversified combinations resulting from the pressing 
claims of self-interest, and pergonal and political am- 
bition—all these predominating motives, impelled to 
a course of action, and originated and maintained a 
public sentiment essentially independent of the claims 
of piney education. as that term is now beginning 
to be understood. The common schools, the high 
schools, the academy, the college and the university, 
all, indeed, existed. Outwardly their organization 
was.as perfect as circumstances would admit. For 
successive generations, the greater part of the chil- 
dren of the republic were duly transferred from the 
nursery to the district or free school—thence at the 
time to the high school and the academy, and 


| 
i 


be a successful instructor of the young, to be instru- 
mental in guiding immortal minds in the way of use- 


fulness and happiness, and in the way to HEAVEN. | 
| There is an elevation in this noble work towards 


which I have been constantly aiming but which I have 
never attained ; and if my ability to be useful were 


profitably exerted within these walls. The teacher’s 
compensation ought to be such-that he can feel atrest 
in devoting himself wholly to his work. 

Let us look for a moment at some of the respon- 
sibilities that cluster round the teacher in the midst 
of his pupils. Whatever helps he may have, his own 
attention will be necessary in securing the certainty 
of a healthful and pleasant atmosphere for the pupils 
at the morning hour of school. This is of the first 
importance, for their intellectual, physical and moral 


welfare is concerned init. The intellectual advance- | 
ment of the young should not be purchased at the ex- | 


pense of health and happiness. Thus far his task is 
easy ;_and if he have spent an hour or two in prepar- 
ing pens or lessons for the day, it is all easy, for in- 
animate matter yields readily toskill and industry.— 
But how is the scene changed when at a given signal, 
the seats are occupied with intelligent persons in the 
freshness of youth, each countenance animated with 
a soul of more value than the wealth of empires, «ach 
possessing a mind to which no researches have ever 
yet set limits—a mind that will be influenced by the 
events of this day towards a career of usefulness or 
a course of evil; and around whose moral and intel- 


| lustrates a method of conducting this exercise, which 
| cannot fail to do good. 

“ §$cuolars, what is the latest news from Europe ? 
‘ The British Parliament is prorogued.’? Prorogued! 
| what does that mean? ‘ Adjourned.? Who did 
‘this? Who prorogued the Parliament? ‘The king.’ 


| increased a hundred fold, I feel that it could all be | Whois the king of Great Britain? ‘ William IV.’ 


Is hea popular king? ‘ Yes.? What do you mean 
by popular? ‘In favor with the people.’ Why did 
| the king prorogue the Parliament? ‘ Because he 

was friendly to the Reform Bill.? And who are op- 
| pose to that Bill? ‘ The Peers, or House of Lords.’ 
| How many houses are there in the British Parlia- 
‘ment? ‘Two.? What are they called? ‘The 
| House of Lords, and the House of Commons.” 
‘How has the war between Russia and Poland 
; terminated? ‘The Russians have taken Warsaw, 
and conquered Poland.? ‘ What is to become of 
Poland now ?? ‘It will probably come under the 
yoke of Russia again.” Who has most distinguished 
himself in this war? ‘The Polish Generai, Skry- 
zenecki.? ? 

‘ What was the last news from Greece? ‘ The 
Count Capo d? Istrias had been assassinated.? Who 
was Count Capo d? Istrias? ‘The President of 
Greece.? Is Greece in Asia? ‘No, sir.? Where is 
it then? ‘In the Southern part of Europe.?? 

‘ What is the most important news in the United 
States? £ Congress has just assembled at Washing- 
ton.? For what purpose does Congress meet? ‘To 
make laws.” Of whom does Congress consist? How 








lectual powers are clustering habits that love to coil | many Senators from each State ; and how often ap- 
around and fatten on the faculties they are holding | pointed? How many Representatives, and how long 
captive, Here too, mingled with the loveliness of | do they hold their office ?? 

veuth is all its waywardness; andinheartsthatshould ; This will serve as a specimen of the method of 
be the resting place of Piety and Truth, “ falsehood | studying newspapers. The plan is rather novel, and 
is bound up.” Will any one say that with these hab- | well calculated to excite a taste for reading, and a 
its and this soul the teacher has nothing to do? Sad | love for general information. But this is not all.— 
indeed were the condition of the most intelligent | The conversation about Poland and Greece, enkin- 
vouth, no matter how high in intellectual attainments, | dlesa desire in the minds of the pupils to understand 
if enslaved to corrupt and vicious habits. And I | the geography and history of those countries, and of 
should tremble in view of meeting these ry upils in the | those near them, to which they sustain important re- 





ly “finished their education” at the college or 


judgment, if I neglected for a single day to direct | lations. The history and geography thus taught, 
their young minds to the great objéct and end of their ' will hardly ever be fo. _ otten. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO THE VISITERS of COMMON SCHOOLS, 
heretofore appointed by the Superintendent. 


ae great benefits derived from the examination of the 
Schoo's by the Visiters who performed that duty the lust 
year, have been so signal and manifest, that the Superintendent 
would earnestly and respectfully request the gentlemen already 
appointed for that purpose, to renew their inspections during 
the present year. A copy of the Reports of the Visiters will 
be forwarded by the Ist of July, to the respective County Clerks, 
eddressed to each Visiter who subscriled any reyort, which 
will be delivered on applicati-n tothe Clerks. ‘These reports 
will suggest new subj -cts of enquiry, and, frequently. improved 
modes of conducting the examiuations, and stating the results. 

It is also respectfully suggested to the respective Visiters, 
that by drawing up the results of their observation for the pre- 
sent year, in aserics of connected remarks, instead of a tabu- 
lar form, in the mode adopted in the Abstracts given in the Re- 
port, as nearly as may be. much time aud labor will be saved, 
as well to themselves, as to this Department. 

Where there are any vacancies in the Boards. or where it would 
be advisable to increase the number, additional appointments 
will be made upon the representation of the Board, or of any of 
the Visiters. 

{In the following Counties, no Visiters have as yet been ap- 
pointed, from the want of proper information respecting the 
aco who would be suitable and willing to act: Albany, Al- 

egany, Chautauque, Chemung Fulton, Hamilton, Lewis, Mad- 
ison, Rockland, Sullivan, Warren, Wayne and Yates 

In the following Counties, Visiters have been appointed, but 
not a sufficie:st number to visit all the Schools: Broome. Catta- 
raugus. Chenango, Otsego, RK . Columbia, Delaware, 
Fesex, Franklin Greene, Jefferson, Npntgomery. Niagara, Ouei 
da, Onondaga, Ontario, Oswego, St. Lawrence, Ulster aud Wash- 
ington. 

The Superintendent will be happy to avail himself of any in- 
formation which may be given by gentlemen in the above named 
Counties, to enatle him to appoint the nec vy Visiters for 
shose Counties. It is hoped that a consideration of the great 
advantages which must result to the Schools, and to the suc- 
cessful operation of the system, by the gratuitous inspection of 
gectlemen of known character and intelligence, will induce all 
who feel an interest in a sul.ject of such vital importance, to 
take the necessary measures to have fu'l Boards of Visiters ap- 
peinted for their Counties, and will influence those who may be 
selected to uudertake the task. 


JOHN C. SPENCER, Superintendent. 
OGice of Superintendent of Com Schools, i 
Avsany, June 18, 1840. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARY. 


« MBRACING History, Voyages and Travels, Biography, 

Natural History, the Physical Sciences, Agriculture, 

Manufactures, Arts, Commerce, Belles Lettres, the History 
and Philosophy of Education, &c. 














FROM THE HON. JOHN C. SPENCER, SECRETARY OF 
STATE AND SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Office of Superintendent of Common Schodls, 2 
Albany, October 3), 1839. '§ 


Messrs. [lanper & Brotuers: 


Gentlemen: Ihave received the Seconp Sertes of the SCHOOL 
District Liprary, published by you, and have carefully ex- 
emined it. It gives me great pleasure to express my entire | 
epprobation of the books individually, and of the selecton as | 
awhole. A large number of excellent books may beecasily | 
found in our language; but to select only a small number of 
forty or fifty in reference to the wants and taste of thtcom- 
inunity, so that they shal! embrace subjects sufficient!) vari- | 
ous to interestand yct impart the largest amountof instrtction, | 
isatask of much difficulty. This you have accomplshed, | 
And I feel bound to say, that Peonsider this series supefior to | 
any other collection, for the same purpose, within my mow]- | 
edge. While you have counulted novelty by having some | 
original works, you have notsacrificed uti'ity, but have audied | 
to promote it. Thecheap price at which itis afforded is, 1 | 
believe, entirely unparalleled. No person who purchases it, | 
either for a district circulating library or for his own &mily | 
use, wili ever regret the bargain, | 

I cannot forbear acknowledging the spiritand enteyprise | 
which have carriec on and completed the publication o! these | 
books in time to enable the school districts to procure them || 
defure the navigation of the canals is closed. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOUN C. SPENCER. 








THE FIRST SERIES—PRICE $20, INCLUDING 4 CASE. 


1,2. A Life of Washington ; by J. K. Paulding, Esq. In 2 
volumes, with engravings. 

3. The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Pour Man. By Miss 
fRedgwick. e 

4, 5. The Swiss Family Robinson; or, Adventures of a Fa- 
ther and Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island ; 2 v. Eng’s. 

6,7. The Natura! History of Insects ; in 2 vols, engrav’s. 

8. The Son of a Genius ; by Mrs. Hofland, engravings. 

9, 10,11. American History; by the Author of “ American 
Popuiar Lessons,” engravings, 3 vols. 

12. American Revolution; by B. B. Thatcher, Esq. ; eng’s. 

13, 14. The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte; by J. G. Lock- | 
bart, Esq., in 2 volumes, with Portraits. 

15. The Principles of Physiology, appitied to the Preserva- 
tian of Health, and to the Improvement of Physica) and Men- 
tal Education; by Andrew Combe, M. D. 

16, 17. indian Traits; being Sketches of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Character of the North American Natives ; by B. B. 
Thatcher, Esq 2 volumes, engravings. 

18. Narrative of Discovery and Adventures in Africa; from 
the Earliest Ages to the Present Time ; by Professor Jameson, 
end James Wilson and Hugh Murray, Esqrs. 

19. The American Forest; or Uncle Philip’s Conversations 
with the Children about the Trees of America; with nu- 
merous engravings. 

A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature; or, 





Hints of Inducemeut to the Study of Natural Productions and 
Appearances, in their Counexions and Relations; by Robert 
Mudie; engravings. 

21. Perils of the Sea; being Authentic Narratives of Re- 
markable and affecting Disasters upon the Deep ; engravings. 

Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, and the 
Investigation of Truth; by John Abercrombie. 

23. Lectures on Gencral Literature, Poctry, &c.; by James 
Montgomery. 

24. Celestial Scenery; or, the Wonders of the Planetary 
System displaved: Mustrating te Perfections of Deity and a 
Piurality of Worlds; by 'T. Dick, LL. D.; engravings 

25. Palestine, or the Holy Land; from the Earliest Period 
tothe P.esent Time; by the Rey M. Rusezcll, LL. D.; eng’s. 

26. Histery of Chivalry and the Crusades; by G. P. R. 
James; engravings. 

27. The Lile of Sir Isaac Newton; by D. Brewster, LL. D. 

23. Live and Let Live; by Miss Sedgwick. 

29, 30. The Chiuese ; a General Description of the Empire 
of China and its Inhabitants; by John F. Davis, P R.S.; eng’s. 

3L. An Historical Account of the Circumnavigationu of the 
Globe; engravings. 

32. The Life and Actions of Alexander the Great; by the 
Rev. J. Williams; with a Map, &c. 

33, 34. Letters of Euler on Different Su! jects of Natural 
Philosophy; addreseed to a German Princess; translated by 
Hunter: with Notes, and a Life of Euler. vy Sir David Brew- 
ster; and Additional Notes; by John Griscom, LL.D. 

35. Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great; by John Bar- 
row, Esq. ; with Portrait. 

36, 37. The Life of Oliver Cromwell; by Rev. M. Russcl!, 
LL. D. : in 2 volumes. 

33. On the Iinprovement of Society, by the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge; by Thomus Dick, LL.D 

39. The Earth; its Physical Condition, and most Remark- 
able Phenomena ; by W. Mullinger Higgins; engravings. 

40. The Philosoply of the Mural Feelings; by John Aber- 
crombie, M.D, F.R.S. 

41, 42. Memoirs of Celcbrated Female Sovereigns; by Mrs, 
Jameson, 2 volumes. 

43. History of Virginia; by Uncle Philip; engravings. 

44. The Ornaments Discovered: by Mury Hughs; eng’s. 

45 Natural History; ot, Tools and Trades among Inferior 
Animals ; by Uncle Philip; with engravings. 

46,47. The Whaletishery and Polar Seas; by Uncle Philip. 

48. Lives and Voyages of Early Navigators; with Portraits. 

49, 5. History of New-York ; by Wm. Dunlap, engravings. 


THE SECOND SERIES—PRICE $20), INCLUDING A CASE. 


fc3— The Publishers give notice, that the preceding Vol- 
umes may be purchused separatcly at THIRTY- EIGHT CENTS 
per Volume, with the exception of Nos. 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
which five Volumes being of double the size of the others, 
will be sold at 76 cents each. Every Volume is warranted to 
be more strongly bound than ordinary Scheol-books, in leather 
binding. August 1, 1840. 


DAVIES’ COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. 


LEMENTARY SERIES.—I. First Lessons in Arithmetic. 

—H Complete Schoo! Arithmetic; Key to the same, de- 
signed for ‘Teachers, only.—III. First Lessons in Geometry.— 
1V. First Lessons in Algebra. 


HIGHER COURSE.—IL. Bourdon’s Algebvra.—TIl. Legendre’s 
Geometry, &c.—IH. Elements of Surveying —1V. Analytical 
Geometiy.—V. Differential and Integral Calculus.—VI, De- 
scriptive Gecmetry.—VII. Shades, Shadows, &c. 

Tne above Works embrace a complete Course of Mathe- 
matics, by Charters Davies,—they are designed as text- Books 
for classes in the various institutions of learning throughout 
the United States. 


Davies’ First Lessons 1N ARITHMETIC, designed for begin- 
ners, or the first steps of a course of Arithmetice] instruction. 

Davies’ SCHOOL ARITHMETIC.—It is the object of this work, 
to explain in a clear and brief manner, the properties of num 
bers, and the best rules for their practical application. 

Key To THe saMz, with the addition of numerous exam- 
p'es, fully wrought out. 

Davies’ First Lessons tn Geometry, with practical Ap 
plications in Mensuration, Artificers’ Work, and Mechanics. 

Davies’ First Lessons in ALGEBRA, embracing the Ele. 
menis of the Science. Designed for beginners. 

Davies’ Bourpon’s ALGeBsra—Being an abridgment of the 
work of M. Bourdon, with the addition of practical examples, 

Davies’ LeGenpre’s GeoMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY—Be- 
ing an abridgment of the work of M. Legendre, with the ad- 
dition of a treatise on Mensuration of Planes and Solids, and 
a table of Logarithms and Logarithmic Sines, 

Davies’ Surveyine ; with a description and Plates of the 
Theodolite, Compass, Plane-Table and Level; also Maps of 
the Topographical Signs, adopted by the Engineer Depart- 
ment, and an explanation of the method of Surveying the 
Public Lands, 

Davies’ ANALYTICAL Geometry; embracing the Equations 
of the Point and Straight Line; a System of Conic Sections: 
the Equations of the Line and Plane in Space: also, the dis. 
cussion of the general Equation in the Second Degree, and of 
Surfaces of the Second Order. 

Davies’ DirrerENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CatcoLus; embra- 
cing the Ratification and Quadrature of Curves, the Mensu- 
ration of Surfaces, and the Cubature of Solids. 

Davies’ Descriptive Geometry; with its Application to 
Spherical Projections. 

Davies’ SHapes, SHapows, aND LingaR Perspective. 

Gisson’s THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURVEYING. 


tc Messrs. VAN BRUNT @, SON, of Geneva, are the 
Agents for the publication and sale of the above Works, 
July 1, 1840 











VAN BRUNT & SON, 


OOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, having purchased of 
J. N. Bocert his stock of BOOKS, STATIONARY, &c., 
offer for sale at the old stand, a general assortment of Schwol, 
Classical, Medical and Miscellaneous Books & Stationary, 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Psalm and Hymn Books, Sunday School 
Books, from the American Episcopal and Methodist Unions, at- 
their prices. A large stock of Writing and Letter PAPER, 
ruled and plain. Harper’s District Scuoot Liggary,in cases 
constantly on hand, Geneva, duly 1, 1840. 3 





THE CONDITIONS OF HAPPINESS IN 
TEACHING. 


There are conditions of happiness in a schoo), as 
well as in every other situation in life; and if these 
conditions be not observed, neither peace nor com- 
fort can be found within its precincts. Permit me to 
enumerate some of them. 

The first is, ability to govern by moral means, Ina 
school it is of course necessary to resolve to rule; but 
this is not all that is necessary. Children are, to a 
much greater extent than is generally supposed, rea- 
sonable and intelligent beings ; they are just as much 
influenced by motives as adults; and they must be 
governed very much in the same way. * * All 
men love power, especially moral power. The ex- 
ercise of this kind of power, or what we call influ- 
ence, is universally grateful ; the intensity, the exqui- 
siteness of the enjoyment depending upon the num- 
ber of minds which can be influenced ; the perfec- 
tion or dominant character of the influence itself; 
and the difficulties which have been surmounted,— 
the skill that has been exercised,—the amount of mind 
which has been brought to bear, in its attainment. 

Now this particular kind of gratification, the able 
teacher enjoys in the highest perfection. His school 
is the field of his enterprize ; in proportion to his 
skill and ingenuity in managing human nature, is the 
extent of his success; and in that success he finds an 
immediate and rich reward. To lead, simply by the 
power of his own mind, a hundred other minds in 
willing captivity ; to turn the very waywardness and 
restlessness of childhood to the accomplishment of 
his own matured plans and purposes; and to do all 
this without crushing the buoyancy of one spirit, or 
checking the flow of natural gladness in any one heart, 
isa triumph and a joy abundantly compensating the 
toil and care by which it has been effected. 

The second condition of happiness in a school, is 
benevolence. That was a beautiful saying of Dr. 
Dwight, “ He that makes a little child happy for half 
an hour is a co-worker with God.” It precisely ex- 
presses the spirit which pervades the bosom of a hap- 
py teacher. * * He loves his work just because 

e delights in the exercise of the benevolent affec- 
tions. His school-room is a happy place, because it 
it is the theatre of his good will,—the place where 
his kindest and best feelings are developed and exer- 
cised. He has emotions there into which “a stran- 

er cannot enter.” His relationship to it, is distinct 
rom that which belongs to any other locality. 
_ A-third condition o! happiness, is unflinching faith 
in the efficacy of early instruction as a means of mor- 
al regeneration. On this point there should be no 
misgivings. Whatever others may think, the teach- 
er must be satisfied, that any great moral change in 
the community, will be mainly effected by the instru- 
mentality of schools ; that this is God’s appointed way 
of spreading sacred and salutary influences through- 
out the whole community. * * Reflect, I pray 
you, on the poouting facilities Which are afforded by 
your particular position, not only for doing good, but 
for doing it most extensively ? ‘Is it no advantage to 
turn up the yet unbroken soil, and to sow the acm 
seeds? Is it nothing, to hold in your hand a chain 
of communication, linking your mind, not merel 
with a hundred other minds, but with all the ial 
that through all time shall ever be influenced by those 
who received their earliest impressions from you ?— 
Is it no special honor to be the servant of the feeblest, 
the most inexperienced, and the most helpless ?—to 
stand at the portico, as it were, of the temple of God, 
ree 1 the house, and guarding it from pollution? 
And is all this arrangement of Providence ‘subservi- 
ent tono end? Is it productive of no good result ? 

Subordinate, indeed,'to these essential elements of 
happiness, yet still materially affecting the degree of 
comfort which a teacher will enjoy in his school, are 
two other qualifications, which may just be hinted at. 
The first is, the ability to interest children ; not only 
to make them happy, but happy in the performance of 
duty. * * The sec6dnd is, competent information ; 
by which I mean, not merely the possession of just 
sufficient krowledge to conduct the school, but such 
a complete and accurate acquaintance on the of 
the teacher, with the elements of that which he has 
to teach, as shall give him the perfect mastery of all 
its s, and unlimited confidence in the correctness 
of his instructions. Any branch of science which is 
not thus known, is not our own; it must be ranked 
among the lands that are yetto be possessed. Noman 
can clearly and simply explain to a child, any thing 
with which he is not himself pete acquainted. — 
To illustrate successfully much more is 38 
considerable share of information on many subjects 
is essential to success in this department. A good 
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teacher knows and feels this, and since all know 
is c ious, he is always on the look-out for mate- 
rials of instruction. It is thus he learns his own ig- 
norance. . The further he advances, the more he.finds 
how necessary it is, that he who undertakes to teach 
others, should take time to prepare himself, 

One other observation. No man can be happy asa 
teacher, who is not prepared to devote all his powers to 
the performance of its duties. Fellenberg does not 
ask too much, in demanding for this office, “a vigi- 
Jance that never sleeps, a perseverance that never 
tires.” * * * The motto of Luther, “Work on 
earth, and rest in heaven,”’ must be the motto of every 
faithful school-master; and he who is not prepared 
to live and act in this spirit, had better leave the ser- 
vice to warmer hearts and nobler minds. Such aman 
wil}. never know any thing of the elevated delights 
which associate themselves with the employment; 
he may have thé drudgery, but he will not find the 
pleasures of the exercise ; he belongs to that class, 
of whom Fenelon beautifully says, in relation to ano- 
ther (and yet not another) service, ‘“‘ They perceive 
what it deprives them of, but they do not see whatit 
bestows ; they exaggerate its sacrifices, without look- 
ing at its consolations.” 

 DIDAKTIE,” OR THE ART OF COMMUNICATING. 


By this word gy sag which the Germans have 
adopted from the Greek, I wish you to understand, 
the og es leaching ; as distinguished on the one hand, 
from “their methodilc, or science of methods; and on 
the other from their padagogik, or science of educa- 


part or division. You will readily perceive that it is 
an attainment perfectly distinct from any particular 
plan or system ; and also a very different thing from 
what is usually termed tact in teaching. It is in fact, 
the art of so communicating knowledge, that the pu- 
4 shall, as far as possible, comprehend in all its re- 
ations, the truth sought to be imparted ; and that, as- 
sociating what is thus received, with other and pre- 
vious acquisitions, he may be led at one and the same 
time, to cultivate his original faculties, and to store 
his mind richly and permanently with valuable facts. 
This is what I mean by “ the art of teaching,” atal- 
ent which few naturally possess, but which may 
doubtless be acquiredby the careful and diligent study 


of the human mind, in connection with a moderate | 


share of “ practice.” 


SPELLING. 

We learn to spell, chiefly, if not exclusi in 
order that we way be able to wate inert in 
method, therefore, which will most speedily and ef- 
fectually enable us to carry the relative situations of 
the letters in the mind, so that whenever we wish to 
express our thoughts on paper, we can do so without 
misplacing them, is certainly the best. Now, as wri- 
ting a word is a slower operation than orally spelling 
it; and asthe mind is obliged in that exercise to 
dwell longer on the relative situation of every letter, 
than it is in mere pronunciation, the orthography of 
the word must be more deeply impressed on the mem- 
> § by writing, than it can be in any other way.— 

en, therefore, the learner has become able to write, 
this mode of teaching him to spell should by no means 
be neglected, 


“ Reading should invariably precede spelling. I 
do not mean thafithe child should be kept a long time 
in learning to read, before he commences spelling ; 
but that he should never be set to spell a word until 
he has first become able readily tovread it. The tea- 
son is, that reading is much easier than spelling, and 
that a i cannot spell by thinking how a word 
sounds, but he must recollect how itlooks. Theeye, 
therefore, as well as the ear, thust become familiar 
with a word, before it can readily be spelled. One 

thing that renders reading easier than spelling, is, that 
’ perception is more vivid and distinct than conception. 

ce it is easier to distinguish two similar words, 
as cat and rat, or eat and tea, when the eye is fixed 
upon them in reading, than it is to recolleet the dif- 
ference in their orthography, when they are absent 
from theveye.” , 

The plan pursued at the model school in th Bor- 
o-—r which plan is fully explained in the Man- 
ualof the society, is perhaps the best that can be 
x ereThe spelling 1 
e spelling lessons, which are printed in both 
reman and italic type, to Slercies the Childvon in rea- 
ding various characters, exhibit a two-fold arrange- 
ment. The names of things are arranged under va- 
rious heads, such as trades, measures, vegetables, 
quadrupeds, clothing, fruit, medicine, flowers, birds, 
&c.; and columns of other words are ues alpha- 
betically. The last fifteen lessons of the set consist 


ledge | of a selection of words, approximating 











in sound, but | ulous tribe, is, that in reading them, a habit is form- 
They embrace | ed of separating the sight and sound of words from 
the principal orthographical irregularities of the lan- ; sense, a habit which frequently cleaves to the mind 
guage. e whole set consists of sixty folio lessons, | long after the days of childhood have passed away: 
containing, besides four alphabets, nearly six thou- | If therefore you would have a sentence well read, 
sand words ; selected rimarily for the purpose of | read so as to be understood and felt by the hearer, 
communicating a complete knowledge of English or- | take care that the reader himself both understands 
thography, and revised with the design of including | and feels it. The progress of your pupils, too, wiil 
a very extensive range of useful knowledge, and in- | by this means be greatly facilitated. ‘“‘He who is 
ducing habits of observation and inquiry. The plan | taught the habit of carrying the sense along with the 


different in spelling and signification. 








of teaching is invariable throughout the series; the | 


pupils are expected to spell, read, and explain every | 
word. Suppose, for instance, the word to be “he.” | 
The first boy would say he—he; and the second boy | 
would, without giving a regular definition, express 
his sense of its meaning. He may be supposed to 
say, “him,” or “not me ;” or, putting it in a sen- | 
tence, say, “he is here.” Any answer which indi- 
cates a knowledge of the word should be accepted, | 
however homely, either in language or illustration. | 
The same remark applies to all the definitions they 
give; if the idea be correctly received, repeated de- | 
mands for explanation will soon lead to more suita- | 
ble language and more correct definitions. The two | 
principal points to be attained by the pupil, are, the | 
comprehension of the meaning of the term, and the | 
power of expressing that meaning in suitable lan- | 
guage. 

“The meanings of the words in the alphabetical 
columns which are generally derivative, the pupils | 
learn by being exercised in separating the prefixes and | 





tion; of which the art of communicating is only one | affixes, and then tracing the root through other com- 


binations. For instance, the word ‘ retrospection ;? 
the monitor would say, ‘ Separate it,’ and the boys | 
would meee Oe, behind, spect, look, and. tion, act | 
or action. e would then say, ‘ What is the mean- | 
ing of the word retrospection ?? and he would ask for | 
other instances in which the root occurs. In-spect, | 
pro-spect, spect-acle, circum-spect, and other words | 
would be given.” 

The advantages of this system of interrogation are 
numerous and weighty. It teaches even the young- | 
est child to apply every word as it is brought before | 
him, from his earliest acquaintance with a written or | 
printed language. It leads the mind direct from the 





| words to the legitimate use of them, the communi- | 


cation of ideas. By inducing the child to draw on | 
the resources of its own mind, it teaches him to com- 

are, to diseriminate, to judge; a process by which | 
5 is rendered capable of far greater mental exertion. 
It necessarily ensures a habit of observation and scru- 
tinizing inquiry ; it o€casions close application; and 
it constantly calls upon the master saher to restrain 
than to excite. 

READING. 

It has often been observed, (and certainly not with- 
out sufficient reason) that very few persons read well ! 
To read simply and naturally, with animation and ex- 
pression, is indeed a high and rare attainment. What 
Is generally called good reading, is, in fact, the very 
worst kind of reading; I mean, that which calls the 
attention of the auditor from the subject of the dis- 
course to the supposed taste and skill of the person 
who is pronouncing it. The best window is that 
which least intercepts the prospect ; and he is the 
best reader who brings before us the mind of the au- 
thor, unencumbered by the tints and tracery of his | 
own style and manner. Still, it must be remembered ! 
that with most persons reading is an art. The best | 
readers are those who have most diligently studied | 
their art—studied it so well that you do not perceive | 
that they have studied it all. You so thoroughly un- 
derstand, and so sensibly feel the force of what they 
say, that they never think for a moment howthey are 
saying it; and you never know the exact extent of 
your obligation to the care and labor of the elocu- 
tionist. In many schools, little can be done beyond 
teaching the pupil to read in a plain and intelligent 
manner—to pronounce with general correctness, and 
to avoid offensive tones. You may probably wish to 
have a few rules, by attention to which this degree 
of proficiency may,in most cases, be secured. I will 
only mention four. 

1. Take care that the pupil thoroughly understands 
that which he is directed to read. This is absolutely 
essential to his success. If he do not fully compre- 
hend the thought, how can he be expected adequate- 
ly to express the language in which it may be cloth- 
ed? Attention to this point is just as important in 
the lowest as inthe highest class. Indeed, it is there, 
in the lowest class, that the habit of fully compre- 
hending in the mind that which is presented to the 
eye must beformed. The great evil of putting before 
children unmeaning combinations of letfers, such as 








“dla, ble, bli, blo, blu,” and all the rest of this ridic- 


sound, is armed with two forces instead of one, to 
grapple with the difficulties he encounters—the one, 
his knowledge of the letters and syllables, and the 
other, his knowledge of the story.” 

2. Remember that the tones and emphasis which we 
use in conversation are those which form the basis of 


xood elocution. Children should therefore be instruct- 


ed to read as they talk. How often do you find young 
people describing with an ease and vivacity which is 
trnly charming, events which, if read by them inthe 
very same terms, from a book, would be insufferably 
dull and uninteresting. : 

3, Guard your pupils against rapidity and loudness. 
A rapid and noisy reader is of all others the most dis- 
agreeable, and, at the same time, the most unintelli- 
gible. Insist therefore upon aslow and distinct enun- 
ciation of every word; without securing which, it 


| will be impossible to obtain correct pronunciation, 


good emphasis, or suitable intonation. Slow read- 
ing in a subdued tone of voice, is always most agree- 
able and impressive ; in the reading of the Holy Serp- 
ture, the boisterous fluency which ignorant persons 
so frequently applaud, is irreverent and offensive. 

4, Do not permit too much to be read at one time.— 
A good teacher can aenge 4 occupy twenty or thir- 
ty minutes over a page, without at all wearing his 
children. He will often say, “I perceive you do not 
quife understand that passage ; read itagain.” Then 
he will require definitions of the leading words, their 
synonymes and their opposites. Then perhaps he 
will have the sentence analyzed or paraphrazed 3 and 
after this, he will thoroughly explain every inciden- 
talallusion, whether geographical, historical or bio- 
graphical, which may be involved in the passage.— 
All this, it may be, must be done before that which 
is read can be thoroughly understood, and he knows 
(to return to the point whence we set out) that until 
it isunderstood it can never be properly read.— From 
Duan’s School Teacher’s Manual. 


QUESTION I. 


BY Z. Z. 

Whatare is that when the fluxion of its tangent is 

n times that of the sine ? 
QUESTION I. 

Wanting to know the depth of a well or pit, I let 
fall a stone into it, and counted 10 seconds of time 
from the instant the stone began to fall, to the time 
the sound of its striking the bottom reached the ear. 
Requird the depth of the pit? 








To J. F., Esq. The Prawn for reorganizing the 
Boards of Inspectors, needs explanation. If it is 
the best, no communication will be more welcome.— 
Wouldit not be well to submit it to the Superintend- 
ent? 


NOBLE SENTIMENT, 

s T have been the tutor of princes,” said the friend 
of Silvio Pellico, “‘ I am now ambitious to rise to the 
elevation of a schoolmaster to the poor.” If that 
neble sentiment found a cordial response in British 
bosoms, I should say of England, “the day of her 
deliverance draweth nigh.” But it does not meet 
with sach response, and it never will, until the moral 
power which yet slumbers in our schools, is, in a far 
greaterdegree than heretofore, recognized, developed, 
and sanctified. The improvement of education will 
alone lead to its extension.— Eng. Pa. 





Harper’s District Scuoon Linrary —The Trustees of the 
Common Schcols, and others on whom may devolve the duty 
of procuring School District Libraries, will do well, where 
Libraries may be required the coming winter, to have their 
orders left with the booksellers or agents of the publishers, 
immediately, so that there nay be no dissppointments from 
not obtaining them before the close of navigation. Last year 
the negligence of the proper officers induced not @ little dis- 
satisfaction in districts where Libiaries were not received, 
Country journatists will do their readers essential service by 
calling atiention tothe subject. Two series, comprising one 
hundced volumes, have been already published. and a third 
of filty volumes will be ready in a few weeks. The selection 
of works for the Library is made under the direction of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools; they have uniformly 
received the strongest testimonials of approval from persous 
best qualified to judge of their excellence; and they are sold 
at a price below that of any similar publication ever printed, 
— New. Yorker. 
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